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Peace Ringers: More than 800 people linked hands in a "ring of peace" stretching from the library to the MacLaurin Building on Nov. 7 

to call attention to the humanitarian crisis in Afghanistan. 
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Grads give 
good grades 
to UVic 

UVic grads’ satisfaction with their 
education rated ahead of the pro¬ 
vincial average in a recent survey by 
the University Presidents’ Council 
of B.C. 

In the report of the provincial 
post-secondary class of 1998, con¬ 
ducted in 2000,42 per cent of UVic 
grads said they were very satisfied 
with their university education 
compared to the provincial average 
of 36 per cent. 

Overall, 95 per cent of UVic 
grads were very satisfied or satisfied 
with their post-secondary education. 
When asked, 75 per cent of UVic 
respondents said they would select 
the same program again compared 
to 73 per cent of B.C. respondents. 

UVic grads responded that, two 
years after graduation, 88 per cent 
of them were in the labour force 
— identical to the provincial av¬ 
erage for the survey. The top five 
full-time occupations of UVic 
grads from the class of ’98 are: 
nursing, elementary teaching, sec¬ 
ondary teaching, social work and 
computer systems analysts. 

The complete results of the 2000 
B.C. University Baccalaureate 
SURVEY... see p. 3 


Sounds like graduation 

Whether she's performing on the bassoon or in a courtroom, new law 
grad Heather Fisher feels right at home. Fisher is one of almost 1,200 
students graduating from UVic this month. For more on fall convocation, 
see pages 5-8. 



UVic launches new online events calendar 


Want to know what’s happening at UVic? It just 
got a lot easier with the launch of the new on-line 
UVic events calendar Web site at <www. uvic.ca/ 
events>, also available via “UVic Events” button 
on the university home page <www.uvic.ca>. 

Created by the division of 
external relations, the new 
events calendar promises to be 
a one-stop source of informa¬ 
tion for anyone interested in 
the multitude of public events 
sponsored by university units. 

Visitors to the site see a 
listing of the day’s events, complete with links to 
Web sites with further information about specific 
events. Users can call up events listings for any par¬ 
ticular day or range of days, and a search capability 
enables them to retrieve listings for particular event 
categories or combinations of categories, such as 
athletics events and/or music events. 

Until now, the UVic Web site only offered a 
static listing of the events listed in the Calendar 


section of the most recent issue of The Ring, so that, 
at the end of a Ring production cycle, for example, 
there would only be one or two days’ of current event 
information available. The new system accommo¬ 
dates information for events years into the future, 
and will keep information 
available for events up to three 
months after they have oc¬ 
curred. 

Most of the event listings 
will be entered directly into the 
system by events coordinators 
across campus, including those 
at the school of music, Phoenix Theatres, athletics 
and recreation, Cinecenta, and ceremonies and spe¬ 
cial events. However, members of the university 
community may use a Web form (linked from the 
calendar page) to submit for approval information 
about public events organized by their university 
units. These submissions will be reviewed by UVic 
communications, authenticated and edited, if 

EVENTS... see p. 2 



University holds fourth 
place in Maclean's ranking 


UVic retained its fourth-place stand¬ 
ing among Canada’s comprehensive 
universities in this year’s Macleans 
rankings released on Nov. 12. 

This is the fourth consecutive year 
that the university has held this rank¬ 
ing in the comprehensive category 
behind the University of Waterloo, 
Simon Fraser University and the Uni¬ 
versity of Guelph. Macleans defines 
comprehensive universities as those 
with a significant amount of research 
activity and a wide range of under¬ 
graduate and graduate programs. 

In achieving its overall ranking, 
Macleans considers the universities’ 
performance in a number of catego¬ 
ries. This year, UVic gained ground 
in the amount of the social sciences 
and humanities funding it received 
in 2000/01 and for increasing its ex¬ 
penditure on library acquisitions. 
UVic led in the category of medical/ 
science grants. 

This year, UVic lost some 
ground in the categories involving 
students’ average entering grade, 
the proportion of those who had 
75 per cent or higher, and the pro¬ 
portion who graduate. UVic was 
also ranked lower for its larger class 
sizes and the number of its classes 


taught by tenured faculty. 

“These results are not unexpected, 
considering that we were able to ad¬ 
mit a higher number of students last 
year and, as a result, the GPA cut off 
was lower than previous years. That 
definitely affected our class sizes,” says 
Jamie Cassels, vice president academic 
and provost. “On the upside, we 
showed an eight per cent increase in 
the amount the university spends on 
scholarships and bursaries and, of 
course, we had an increase of nearly 
10 per cent in research funding from 
the agencies that Macleans considers 
for its survey.” 

The boost in rankings of research 
funding “shows we really have a high 
quality of faculty,” says Dr. Bill 
Pfaffenberger, president of the UVic 
faculty association. “It’s a reflection 
of the quality of research. It’s pretty 
amazing that of the 11 comprehen¬ 
sive universities, two of the top four 
are from B.C:” 

The top-ranked university in the 
medical/doctoral category is the 
University of Toronto, followed by 
UBC and Queen’s. Mount Allison 
University in New Brunswick is 
number one in the primarily under¬ 
graduate category. 


New course planned on 
the history of terrorism 


Serendipitous circumstance, the 
commitment of the history depart¬ 
ment to address current affairs, and 
the support of the dean of humani¬ 
ties have combined to result in a 
new upper-level course in the his¬ 
tory of intelligence, espionage and 
terrorism. The course begins in 
January. 

In response to the need to pro¬ 
mote a better understanding of is¬ 
sues related to the Sept. 11 attacks 
on the U.S., history department 
chair Dr. Eric Sager was consider¬ 
ing how the department could of¬ 
fer a course on terrorism when into 
his office walked Dr. Peter St. John, 
a recently retired senior scholar in 
political studies at the University 
of Manitoba. St. John, who is plan¬ 
ning to relocate to Victoria, was 
wondering if he could teach just 
such a course at UVic. 

For the past 27 years, St. John 
has taught an extremely popular 


course on the history of terrorism, 
which has attracted large numbers 
of students and auditors, includ¬ 
ing some from government and the 
military. 

St. John is a noted authority on 
airport security, having authored 
Air Piracy, Airport Security and In¬ 
ternational Terrorism: Winning the 
War Against Hijackers (1991). 

“There’s an enormous appetite 
for better understanding of these 
issues,” says Sager. “We have a re¬ 
sponsibility to respond to this 
need. History is crucially relevant 
to Sept. 11 and subsequent events 
and the historical perspective has 
been too largely missing from the 
recent public debate. We’re de¬ 
lighted to be able to offer this 
course.” 

The course is open to registered 
third- and fourth-year students 
with a background in 20th-century 
history or politics. 










































Dr. Martin Taylor, vice president research, has been appointed a 
member of the governing body of the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council (SSHRC) for a two-year term. The council is composed 
of up to 22 members and works to promote research and scholarship in 
the social sciences and humanities and to provide advice to the Minister 
of Industry regarding such research. Taylor has published widely on the 
environment and human health, the psychosocial effects of environ¬ 
mental contamination and the geographical aspects of health promotion. 
His expertise has been recognized by organizations as diverse as 
Transport Canada, the Ford Motor Company, the Ontario Ministry of the 
Environment, the U.S. Agency for International Development and the 
Canadian Mental Health Association. Dr. John Oleson (Greek and 
Roman studies) recently completed a three-year term as a member of 
SSHRC council. 

UVic graduate student Catherine Sparks is the winner of a $1,500 
YM/YWCA -Times Colonist Women of Distinction scholarship for a 
returning student, which recognizes her volunteer work aimed at 
facilitating cross-cultural dialogue and understanding between Canada 
and the countries of the Pacific, especially Papua New Guinea. Sparks, 
who holds a BA in Pacific and Asian studies from UVic, went to PNG in 
1903 as a volunteer worker with CUSO, ended up staying six years and 
getting married. Once back in Victoria, she volunteered for the Pacific 
Peoples' Partnership. "I've worked really hard juggling grad studies and 
my volunteer commitments," says Sparks. "It feels good to have my 
work acknowledged." She's also a co-founder, along with UVic Pacific 
and Asian studies professor Dr. Leslie Butt, of the West Papua Action 
Network (WESPAN), which focuses attention on human rights abuses and 
the independence movement on the Indonesian-controlled side of New 
Guinea. At the end of this month, Sparks, who is completing a master's 
in dispute resolution, will return to PNG to research her thesis and be 
with her family. 

Dr. Richard Keeler (physics and astronomy) has begun a five-year term 
as director of the Institute of Particle Physics of Canada. The IPP — 
funded by the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council and 
administered by academic and research institutions across the country — 
co-ordinates and supports Canadian subatomic physics research efforts. 
The organization has about 150 individual members, including 11 from 
UVic. As director, Keeler will play a role in representing Canada inter¬ 
nationally at, for example, the global science forum of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development. Previously, Keeler served as 
chair of NSERC's subatomic grant selection committee. He'll remain 
based at UVic during his IPP directorship. 
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Dr. Brent Morrison 
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• Eye Health • Glasses • Contacts • Laser Consultation 


3994 Shelbourne St. 
(by the new Tim Hortons) 

477-4711 


202-1910 Sooke Rd. 
(at Colwood Corners) 

478-6811 


now accepting 
new patients 



Lecture looks at 
cultural issues in health care 


When members of the medical pro¬ 
fession prescribe or seek consent for 
treatment, what kind of ethical 
beliefs influence their decisions? 

Dr. Harold Coward, director 
of UVic’s centre for studies in re¬ 
ligion and society, maintains that 
a typical North American ap¬ 
proach to health care — which 
reflects a European perspective — 
doesn’t truly serve a multicultural 
population. 

In “A Cross-Cultural Approach 
to Health Care Ethics,” the open¬ 
ing presentation of this season’s 
Provost’s UVic Faculty Series, 
Coward will discuss his participa¬ 
tion in a three-year study to develop 
a health care approach sensitive to 
many traditions. The free public 
lecture takes place on Wednesday, 
Nov. 28 at 7:30 p.m. in the Hu¬ 
man and Social Development 


Survey ... cont'd from p. 

Graduate Survey are available online 
in a format that enables users to 
compare the experiences of gradu¬ 
ates of different programs offered 
by B.C. universities. It’s the first 
time such detailed information 
about the province’s university 
graduates has been available. 

To learn more about the post- 


Events calendar 

necessary, before they’re made pub¬ 
licly available on the calendar. 

The site also provides links to a 
variety of other UVic Web sites con¬ 
taining events listings, as well as a 
page of links to maps and local in¬ 
formation. 

“We hope that the new online 
events calendar will make it easier 
for people to find the informa¬ 
tion they need to participate in 
the tremendous variety of public 
events available at UVic, and that 


Building, room A240. 

Coward’s 15-member, multi¬ 
discipline research team included 
doctors, nurses, social workers, 
anthropologists and medical eth¬ 
ics specialists representing a vari¬ 
ety of cultures and beliefs, 
including Thai-Buddhist, aborigi¬ 
nal and Chinese traditions. To 
develop a health care approach 
acceptable to different cultures, 
the researchers first had to edu¬ 
cate themselves about beliefs dif¬ 
ferent from their own. 

“Those who came from a medi¬ 
cal background came to realize that 
theirs was not a neutral science, that 
their particular awareness of ethics 
wasn’t necessarily a world view,” 
says Coward. They also came to the 
realization that medical science is a 
culture unto itself — separate and 
distinct from non-practitioners. 


graduate experiences of university 
students, go to: <www.tupc.bc.ca/ 
student_outcomes/publications/ 
graduate_outcomes/>. 

The surveys, part of the Univer¬ 
sity Student Outcomes Project, 
were conducted with funding from 
the provincial Ministry of Advanced 
Education. 


... cont'd from p. 1 

it helps event organizers reach 
their audiences more effectively,” 
says Robie Liscomb (UVic com¬ 
munications), project manager 
for the development of the cal¬ 
endar. 

“As we publicize this service and 
as more information is entered into 
the database that underlies the 
Web site, we expect that it will 
become the primary source for in¬ 
formation about UVic-sponsored 
events.” 


“You go to the emergency ward 
and you’re in a different culture and 
in order to negotiate your way there 
you have to know the language of 
that culture,” says Coward. “The 
medical culture has its own dress, 
language and initiation ceremonies, 
and practitioners of modern West¬ 
ern medicine need to realize that 
their approach is just one of many 
healing traditions.” 

Coward adds that researchers 
from medical sciences were easy to 
convince about the need for a cross- 
cultural examination of health care 
ethics. In studying their differences, 
the research team discovered they 
had many similarities as well. 


First Peoples 
House is focus 
of information 
session 

The university community is invited 
to attend an information session 
about UVic's proposed First Peoples 
House on Tuesday, Nov. 20 from 
noon to 2 p.m. in MacLaurin, room 
D114. 

Members of the project's task 
force will be on hand to discuss 
their preliminary recommendations 
for the house. Planning for a First 
Peoples House began more than 
two years ago. While the primary 
aim of the structure is to provide a 
welcoming and inviting place on 
campus that respects First Nations 
cultures and values, it will also serve 
as a place for non-First Nations 
people to learn about First Nations 
traditions. 

Those who can't attend the 
information session are invited to 
submit their feedback before the 
end of the month via the First 
Peoples House Web site at <web. 
uvic.ca/vpac/News/House/index. 
html>. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA LEGISLATIVE 
INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
2003 Program 

PURPOSE 

To provide British Columbia university graduates with an opportunity 
to supplement their academic training through exposure to public policy¬ 
making and the legislative process within the province's parliamentary 
system. 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

Individuals who have received a Bachelor's degree from a British 
Columbia university or university-college within two years of 
January 2003. 

LOCATION: Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 

TERM: January 6 - June 30,2003 
APPLICATION DEADLINE: January 31, 2002,4 p.m. 
STIPEND: $16,210 for 6 months 

HOW TO APPLY 

Program applications are available from political science departments at all 
universities and university-colleges in British Columbia. You can request an 
application by contacting the Public Education and Outreach Office, Room 
144, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C., V8V 1X4. Telephone 387-8669 or 
e-mail: BCLIP@leg.bc.ca. You can also print an application from the Web 
site at www.legis.gov.bc.ca. 

ACADEMIC ADVISORS 

Dr. Paul Tennant, University of British Columbia; Dr. Patrick Smith, Simon Fraser 
University; Dr. Norman Ruff, University of Victoria; Dr. Tracy Summerville, 
University of Northern British Columbia 
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Chemistry prof named NSERC 
representative for UVic 



Mitchell 


BY VALERIE SHORE 

Dr. Reg Mitchell has 
added a new role to his 
long list of community in¬ 
volvements. The chemistry 
professor has been named 
the first Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research 
Council (NSERC) repre¬ 
sentative for the Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria. 

NSERC recently de¬ 
cided to create a network 
of representatives with 
members in each of the 
universities where it sup¬ 
ports research. The goal is 
to establish more effective 
two-way communication 
between the council and 
the university researchers it sup¬ 
ports, and to increase awareness of 
that research in the broader com¬ 
munity. 

“We want to improve our un¬ 
derstanding of local conditions and 
research issues in each university,” 
explains NSERC president Dr. Tom 
Brzustowski. “We want to promote 
more effectively the university’s re¬ 
search and make NSERC s contri¬ 
bution to that research better 
known in the local community and 
to people of influence in the re¬ 
gion.” 

NSERC is Canada’s largest 
granting agency, awarding scholar¬ 
ships and research grants through 
peer-reviewed competition, and 
building research partnerships 
among universities, colleges, gov¬ 
ernments and the private sector. In 
2001-02, the council plans to in¬ 
vest more than $580 million in 
university-based research and train¬ 
ing in all the natural sciences and 
engineering. 

UVic is one of the top universi¬ 
ties in the country for NSERC sup¬ 


port, attracting more than $10 mil¬ 
lion annually in research grants and 
equipment funding. 

As UVic’s NSERC representa¬ 
tive, Mitchell will liaise with the 
council on issues of interest to re¬ 
searchers at the university, take part 
in local NSERC events, announce¬ 
ments and meetings, and go out 
into the local community to pro¬ 
mote the accomplishments of 
NSERC-funded researchers and the 
role of the natural sciences and en¬ 
gineering in general. 

None of those duties will be 
much of a stretch for Mitchell, an 
organic chemist who has held 
NSERC research grants through¬ 
out his 28-year career at UVic. 
Several times a year, his green- 
wigged alter-ego, Dr. Zonk, daz¬ 
zles schoolchildren with the 
wonders of chemistry. He’s a long¬ 
time organizer of the Vancouver 
Island Regional Science Fair for 
kids, held at UVic every spring. 
And his regular guest spots on 
C-FAX radio help educate listen¬ 
ers about the role of chemistry in 


their everyday lives. 

“NSERC wanted someone who 
is reasonably familiar with speaking 
to the public about science,” says 
Mitchell, who once told The Ring. 
“I’m a natural showman. Just give 
me a microphone and a crowd.” His 
talents as a communicator were 
publicly recognized in 2000 when 
he won the Academic of the Year 
award from the Confederation of 
University Faculty Associations of 
B.C. and the Eve Savory Award for 
Science Communication from the 
Science Council of B.C. 

“Given Reg’s strong record as an 
NSERC-funded researcher and his 
celebrated skills as a communicator 
for science on campus, in the re¬ 
gion and in the province, he’s ide¬ 
ally suited to serve the mutual 
interests of the council and the uni¬ 
versity in this timely and important 
new role,” says Dr. Martin Taylor, 
UVic’s vice president research. 

The appointment is for a three- 
year term effective immediately. 
Mitchell can be reached at 
721-7159 or regmitch@uvic.ca. 


UVic forms health and safety committee 


University workplaces have a new 
level of safety thanks to the forma¬ 
tion of a UVic health and safety 
committee. 

The committee was formed af¬ 
ter the Worker’s Compensation 
Board asked UVic to become one 
of its workforce focus firms. By par¬ 
ticipating in the WCB program, it 
became evident that there was a 
need for a university-wide health 
and safety committee. 

“We’ve always had local health 
and safety committees,” explains 
Peter Sanderson, executive director 
of human resources and committee 
co-chair. “These committees in¬ 
volved CUPE locals 951 and 917, 
as well as the various building 


safety committees, but we found 
there were gaps in the process. A 
new, more comprehensive body 
was needed to augment the other 
committees and span those gaps.” 

The committee ensures follow¬ 
up on safety issues and arranges 
training for people who sit on local 
committees and inspect their own 
workplaces. Since March, the com¬ 
mittee has provided instruction on 
everything from building inspec¬ 
tions to ergonomics in the 
workplace. 

“At a recent session, about 20 
people learned how to conduct in¬ 
cident and accident investigations,” 
says committee co-chair and CUPE 
951 president Doug Sprenger. “It’s 


very important for them to know 
how to make their workplaces safer, 
and to take charge of what happens 
in their own back yards.” 

For more information contact 
the committee representative in 
your area: Dave Berg and Tom Fyles 
(faculty association), Howard Brunt 
(research administration), Kevin 
Burns (PEA), Paul Gillies (CUPE 
217), Bruce Hardy (CUPE 4163), 
Roy Jensen (CUPE 4163), Peter 
Kilt (CUPE 951), Rob Park (CUPE 
917), Richard Piskor (occupational 
health &C safety), Jerry Robson (fa¬ 
cilities management), Peter Sander¬ 
son (human resources), Doug 
Sprenger (CUPE 951), Mary Anne 
Waldron (law). 
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Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 
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AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


Village Service 

Affordable Automotive Repair 

477-5523 

3845 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

(beside Smugglers’ Cove Pub) 
Student Saver card welcome 
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Fill up and save with BCAA 



Brian IV. Harriott 

PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 

2556 Sinclair Road 
Victoria V8N 1B8 
Telephone (250) 477-1355 
Fax (250) 477-1357 



CADBORO BAY’S 
Only Organic Juice Bar 

♦ Quality Vitamins ♦ Sports Nutrition 

♦ Natural Body Care ♦ Natural Foods 

5% student discount 


Cadboro Bay Village 

3838 Cadboro Bay Rd • 472-3346 

Mon-Sat 9:00am-5:30pm • Sun I0:00am-5:00pm 


PEOPLES 

DRUG MART 


477-2131 


Cadboro Bay Peoples 
Pharmacy 

Prescriptions (we accept student 
extended Medical Card) 
Drugs and Sundries 
Cards and Gifts 
Telephone Cards 
Films and Photo service 
Photocopying/Fax Service 
Full Service Post Office 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; 

Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 


Chartwell 

Travel 

OF CADBORO BAY 

Check our prices first! 
The world at your doorstep 
Competitive prices 

Cruises • Package holidays 
Adventure travel 
Business travel 

3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

477-3550 
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Locally Owned and Operated 

Mon-Fri 8 am - 9 pm 
Saturday 8 am - 7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 
2 99 Interac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


Minute Maid frozen assorted 

Orange Juice.I 29 

355 ml 

Schweppes/Pepsi 

Assorted, 2L.■ 

Whole deli fresh 

BBQ Chicken.6" 

Island Farms fat-free 

Yogurt i7s g .89* 

10% off Wednesday* 

Student Savers! 

Prices in effect thru Dec 5/01 
('excluding select items) 



3831 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

Open 7 days a week 
10% UVIC STUDENT DISCOUNT 

477-6811 

forgoodmeasure@shaw.ca 


ICBC cases on % 

Wills & Estates • Real Estate 
Conveyancing • Mortgages 
Aboriginal / Native Law & 
the Indian Act 

FIRST INTERVIEW FREE 

JEREMY S.G. 
DONALDSON 

Lawyer / Family Law Mediator 

721-5759 

2558 Sinclair Rd., Victoria V8N 1B8 
stratoliner@home.net 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch. $ 9 95 

Best Sunday brunch in 
Cadboro Bay: 11 am - 2 pm 

Book NOW for your Christmas party 
and ask about our special discount! 



Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer & 

Wine Off Sales 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Check our Web page for up-to-date information: 
www.smugglerscove.shawbiz.ca 
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Enrolment passes 18,000 mark 

UVic's headcount enrolment has topped the 18,000 mark for the first time 
in its history. As of Nov. 1, 18,195 students had enrolled at UVic for the 
2001/02 academic year — 16,052 are undergraduates, 2,143 are graduate 
students. That figure represents 11,184 undergraduate FTEs and 1,885 
graduate FTEs for a total of 13, 069 FTE students. The first-year headcount 
enrolment of 2,914 represents a nine per cent increase over last year. The 
majority of the students are enrolled in the faculty of social sciences 
(4,230) followed by humanities (3,091), science (2,325), graduate studies 
(2,143), human and social development (1,657), engineering (1,533), fine 
arts (1,208), education (1,036), business (576) and law (396). 

Turpin addresses Vancouver business leaders 

Investing in education is essential for maintaining the province's 
economic health, UVic President Dr. David Turpin told a Vancouver Board 
of Trade audience on Oct. 31. Turpin also emphasized the value of a 
liberal arts education saying it was an unsupported myth that liberal arts 
grads do not have the earning power of graduates from applied science. 
"What you can see is that the earning averages over a career between 
those graduates are not terribly different," said Turpin. During his lunch¬ 
time presentation, "Growing B.C.'s Economy: The Critical Role of Univer¬ 
sities in Revitalizing the Province," Turpin outlined how B.C. ranks last in 
Canada when it comes to the number of 18- to 24-year-olds earning 
university degrees and explained that, with an increasing population in the 
same age range, B.C. would need to add 35,000 additional university seats 
by 2010. He urged audience members to help communicate the economic 
importance of post-secondary education to the provincial government. To 
view Turpin's presentation, visit the Board of Trade's Web site at <www. 
boardoftrade.com/vbot_speech.asp?pageid=174>. 

President meets Kamloops leaders and alumni 

The day after UVic President David Turpin returned from Vancouver (see 
above) he winged his way to Kamloops where he hosted a forum on the 
university's role in B.C.'s post-secondary environment. About 30 com¬ 
munity leaders — including the local MLA and the mayor of Merritt — 
attended the afternoon meeting. That evening, Turpin and other UVic 
representatives hosted a reception for the university's alumni. The event 
was well-attended by alumni of all ages, including those who were 
students at UVic when it was Victoria College and housed in Craigdarroch 
Castle. 

UVic rallies around transplant patient 

The donations are adding up for Christie Adkin, a UVic employee currently 
on medical leave awaiting a lung transplant. Members of the campus 
community have already donated over $2,700 and CUPE 951 has agreed 
to match those donations to a maximum of $2,000. CUPE's B.C. division 
will donate a further $1,000. Adkin, who has a type of lung disease 
known as non-specific interstitial pneumonia, says she'll need $10,000 to 
cover the expenses of living in Vancouver while awaiting a transplant and 
during the post-surgery recuperation. CUPE 951 has set up a special 
account to record donations and disbursements to Adkin for expenses 
when she moves to Vancouver. Cheques to assist Adkin should be made 
out to CUPE 951 and mailed to: Connie TeKampe, faculty of education, 
University of Victoria, Box 3010, Victoria, B.C. V8W 3N4. 

Symposium assesses global influence 
of American cinema 

Hollywood's role — as an industry, image and icon — in the articulation 
of national identities will be the focus of an international symposium at 
Ocean Pointe Resort, Nov. 30 - Dec.1, co-sponsored by UVic and the 
German Historical Institute in Washington, D.C. "Global Hollywood: 
Rethinking the National, Transnationality and Globalization" will examine 
not only Hollywood's projection of its own image internationally, but also 
such categories as cultural hegemony and Americanization, which 
scholars have used to assess the global influence of American cinema. 
Sessions will examine a broad cross-section of cinema cultures in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, Europe and North America. Members of the 
university community are invited to attend. There is no registration 
charge, but registration is required for individual sessions or for the entire 
conference. For further information and registration contact Dr. Tom 
Saunders (history) by e-mail at saunders@uvic.ca by Monday, Nov. 26. 

Discussion centres on security without war 

The faculty of education series on learning and society continues Tuesday, 
Nov. 27 at 7 p.m. in HSD A240 with an evening of conversation with 
internationally recognized peace educator Murray Thomson, focusing on 
the theme of security without war. Thomson is former executive of 
CUSO, co-founder of Project Ploughshares, PeaceFund Canada and the 
Peace Education program of the International Council for Adult 
Education. The event is free and open to the public. Info: 721-7766. 




Bob Reimer 
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First-year law student wins 
United Nations essay contest 


BY MARIA LIRONI 

UVic law student Nicole Cardinal’s 
essay on sharing cultures sure got the 
world’s attention. In fact, it was one 
of 10 winners in the United Nations’ 
Year of Dialogue Among Civiliza¬ 
tions International Essay Contest. 

“I’ve always been interested in 
human rights,” explains Cardinal, 
“and I heard about this essay con¬ 
test right after the Sept. 11 terror¬ 
ism attacks on the U.S. It got me 
thinking about what we as world 
citizens could do to ensure peace.” 

Contestants were asked to answer 
the question: “How do you envision 
the contribution the Dialogue 
Among Civilizations 
can make to better 
prepare the people of 
the world, especially 
youth, for the chal¬ 
lenges of tomor¬ 
row?” 

Cardinal’s 1,200- 
word essay, entitled 
A Conversation be¬ 
tween Ahmed and 
Maria , focuses on 
dialogue as an effec¬ 
tive way to unite 
people from differ¬ 
ent cultures and 
backgrounds. 

“Dialogue sees our 
diversities not as a 
threat but as an op¬ 
portunity to learn,” 
writes Cardinal. “It 
creates and promotes 
a culture of peace and 
peaceful co-existence, 
prevents hostility and 
violence and unites us 


in facing universal challenges. The 
contributions of the dialogue 
among civilizations are endless.” 

The first-year law student has 
just returned from a UN-sponsored 
trip to New York City where she 
presented her essay to the UN and 
picked up her $1,000 US in award 
money. Accompanying her was 
family friend and mentor Dr. Barb 
Whittington, a faculty member in 
UVic’s school of social work. 

Each university was permitted to 
submit one essay. There were 10 win¬ 
ning essays, representing each of the 
five regional groups of the United 
Nations (Africa, Asia, Eastern Eu¬ 


rope, Latin America and Western 
countries). The faculty of the School 
of Diplomacy and International Re¬ 
lations at Seton Hall University 
judged the essays based on original¬ 
ity, creativity, clarity and style in re¬ 
lation to the question posed. 

“I’m really surprised and thrilled 
that I won,” says Cardinal. “I’m also 
extremely thankful to Barb 
Whittington for encouraging me to 
enter the contest and for proofread¬ 
ing my essay. Virginia Cummings, 
Kathleen Bellows and Ludgard De 
Decker in the president’s office also 
have my thanks for their help in or¬ 
ganizing my submission.” 


Cardinal 



Keeping the campus green 
focus of public forum 


BY MARIA LIRONI 

A solitary albino camas in a field of 
blue ones, stands of trembling as¬ 
pen, white and pink Easter lilies 
dotting Garry oak meadows — 
these glimpses of nature exist on 
UVic’s campus. 

But maintaining a balance be¬ 
tween unspoiled land and the need 
to develop is difficult. This was the 
focus of the UVic Sustainability 
Project’s (UVSP) Nov. 8 public 
forum on campus. 

“Our ecosystem is being de¬ 
graded by a number of things, in¬ 
cluding introduced species such as 
ivy and broom, grey squirrels and 
even bunnies,” said Dr. Don 
Eastman, faculty coordinator for 
UVic’s restoration of natural sys¬ 
tems project. 

Dr. Michael M’Gonigle, eco- 
research chair for environmental 
law and policy and the POLIS 


project, suggested the university 
consult his group’s recently released 
booklet for possible solutions. 
“UVic does not have an ecologically 
based planning process,” said 
M’Gonigle. “Dumb growth is 
sprawl. If you look at Smart Growth: 
A Path Less Taken you’ll see that the 
campus plan hasn’t changed much 
since 1961 — there’s just more 
buildings and less green space.” 

While the campus plan may not 
have changed, UVic’s attitude to¬ 
wards sustainability has. “We’ve 
been composting since the mid 
’60s and recycling since the early 
’70s,” Dick Chappell, manager of 
support services for facilities man¬ 
agement, told the forum. “We 
spend a lot of effort making this 
campus into a sustainable one, see¬ 
ing how we can improve on our 
systems. We’ve planted more than 
10,000 trees in the last 40 years 


and reduced our pesticide use by 
75 per cent. Last year we hired a 
sustainability officer, Lynn Howse. 
However, like any big institution, 
we’re constrained by finances, gov¬ 
ernment regulations, and even van¬ 
dalism.” 

The UVSP is looking for board 
members — particularly faculty and 
staff who tend to be on campus longer 
than students — to help implement 
a sustainability policy for UVic. Those 
interested can contact the project at 
721-8021, e-mail uvsp@uvic.ca or 
visit <uvsp.uvic.ca>. 

For copies of Smart Growth: A 
Path Less Taken call 721-6388 or 
e-mail ecochair@uvic.ca. To view 
UVic’s sustainability plan contact 
Lynn Howse at 472-5011. For more 
information about wildlife on cam¬ 
pus visit UVic ethnobotanist Dr. 
Nancy Turner’s site at <www.stas. 
uvic.ca/uvsp/nancy.html>. 
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Achievement—past, present and future 


Two prominent businessmen, one of 
Canada's foremost music educators, 
and a national advocate for children's 
rights join almost 1,200 students 
receiving degrees from the University 
of Victoria this month. 

On Thursday, Nov. 15 businessman 
Sultan Vicwood Chong was awarded 
an honorary degree at a special 
convocation ceremony at the 
Canadian International School in 
Hong Kong. 

On Saturday, Nov. 24 Vancouver 
businessman Allan Yap, music 
educator Donald Wright and children's 
advocate Landon Pearson will be 
granted honorary degrees at three 
convocation ceremonies in UVic's 
University Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 


Vicwood Chong is the founder of 
Vicwood Group, a multinational 
corporation based in Hong Kong, and 
is widely known in China, the 
Philippines and Equatorial Guinea 
business circles for his commitment to 
community and educational causes. 

He has served as deputy premier, 
premier and chairman of the Po 
Leung Kuk Society for orphaned 
children and has helped create parks 
and schools, served on numerous 
charitable organizations, and holds 
honorary posts at several Chinese 
universities. 

A respected member of the 
Vancouver and Hong Kong business 
communities, Allan Yap has combined 
his business acumen in biotechnology, 


real estate development, construction, 
and computer manufacturing and 
distribution with a strong desire to 
help the less fortunate. His many 
charitable interests include the B.C. 
Children's Hospital Foundation, the 
Chinese Cultural Centre of Greater 
Vancouver, and the SUCCESS 
program for new immigrants. 

One of Canada's foremost music 
educators, Donald Wright has 
composed, performed and produced 
music for radio, television and stage. 
He's perhaps best known for the Don 
Wright Chorus, a 14-voice choir heard 
on about 450 radio stations in North 
America in the early '50s. Philan¬ 
thropy is also a major pastime; 
through the Don Wright Charitable 


Foundation he has established 
scholarships for music education 
students in a number of Canadian 
universities, including UVic. 

As a member of the Canadian 
Senate, vice-chair of the Centre for 
Studies of Children at Risk at 
McMaster University, and Canada's 
official advisor on children's rights, 
Landon Pearson has championed the 
rights of children in Canada and 
around the world. Her many 
involvements include the Canadian 
Council on Children and Youth and 
the Canadian Coalition for the Rights 
of Children. Since 1996 she has 
regularly advised the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on children's issues and 
foreign policy. 


Chong 


Wright 


Pearson 
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LAW DEGREE IS MUSIC TO GRAD'S EARS 


Henderson and Horne, Coupar. “It’s 
easier to plan your life if you act as a 
solicitor, but conducting litigation in a 
courtroom is a performance. There’s 
something in me that gets a real kick out 
of it.” 

While law is a relatively new interest 
to Fisher, music has played a part in her 
life since she was a child. At five, she 
started piano lessons and quickly added 
clarinet, harp and violin to her reper¬ 
toire. While playing in her high school 
band, she was asked to take on the bas¬ 
soon when the regular player left. “I just 
loved it. It was unusual and intriguing. 
I just loved the sound of it.” 

With her bassoon Fisher has earned a 
bachelor of music degree at the Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto and a master’s degree at 
UBC. She’s played in orchestras in Ven¬ 


ezuela, Prince George, Vancouver and 
Victoria. 

Fisher discovered an interest in law 
when elected to represent her fellow mu¬ 
sicians on the Victoria Symphony board 
a few years ago. Lawyers she met told her 
about UVic’s part-time law program. Al¬ 
though married, the mother of two girls 
and a music instructor at UVic, Fisher 
applied to law school and was accepted. 

“I’ve never been so busy in my life,” 
says Fisher who juggled law studies, her 
symphony work and teaching, “but it was 
very exciting because I went from being 
in a class where I knew very little to giv¬ 
ing a class where I could teach and share 
knowledge.” 

Whether her final choice is a law of¬ 
fice or a courtroom, Fisher is likely to give 
a virtuoso performance. 


“Conducting litigation 
in a courtroom is a 
performance. There’s some¬ 
thing in me that gets a real 
kick out of it. ” 


If LAWYERS REGARD the courtroom as 
their stage, it’s not surprising that 
Heather Fisher feels at home playing to 
a jury or a judge. The law grad also plays 
bassoon in the Victoria Symphony and 
she’s been performing professionally for 
nearly 20 years. 

“I haven’t decided which area of law 
I’m going to practise,” says Fisher, who 
is dividing her articling year between the 
two Victoria law firms of Brown, 

Fisher 


Fall Convocation Schedule 9 a m. 

Saturday, Nov. 24 Fiumanities, Science, 

University Centre Farquhar Auditorium Social Sciences 

Allan Yap, LL.D 


12:30 p.m. 

Business, Education, Engineering, 
Fine Arts 

Donald Wright, D.Ed 


4 p.m. 

Human & Social Development, Law, 
diplomas and certificates 
Landon Pearson, LL.D 
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HISTORIAN GAINS INSIGHTS INTO 
JAMES COOK'S PACIFIC EXPLORATIONS 


“Cook seems to have 
correlated the consump¬ 
tion of meat-eating 
with both ‘manliness’ 
and how ‘civilized’ a 
group was. ” 


WHETHER YOU’RE A contemporary 
tourist or an 18 th-century maritime 
explorer, an encounter with other 
cultures often illuminates your own 
ideas and attitudes as much as those 
of the people you’re meeting. 

In her master’s thesis, Robin 
Grazley, who receives her MA in 
history this month, examines 
Captain James Cook’s journals 
from his 1772-75 voyage in the 


South Pacific, reconstructing the 
ideas and values that shaped Cook 
as he encountered the peoples of 
New Zealand, Tahiti and New 
Caledonia. 

Her thesis, Mapping Middle-class 
Manliness: Exploring the Construc¬ 
tion of Identity in James Cook's Sec¬ 
ond Voyage Journals , is, “in the small 
scheme, about how Cook became 
a middle-class Englishman in the 
course of this journey,” says Dr. 
Elizabeth Vibert, Grazley’s thesis 
supervisor. “In a larger sense, it pro¬ 
vides insight into how colonial 
identities were shaped in the con¬ 
text of encounters abroad with dif¬ 
ferent cultures.” 

“Surprisingly, a lot of it is about 
food,” says Grazley. Cook wrote 
extensively about the diet of the 
people he encountered, and he 


placed great value on meat-eating. 

“Cook seems to have correlated 
the consumption of meat-eating 
with both ‘manliness’ and how ‘civi¬ 
lized’ a group was,” explains Grazley. 
He considered the Maori of New 
Zealand and some of the inhabitants 
of New Caledonia — who ate meat 
but did not raise domesticated ani¬ 
mals — as more ‘manly’ than some 
other populations he encountered. 
He even went so far as to present pigs 
(a precious commodity on ship¬ 
board) as a gift to these groups. 

Cook’s journals also reveal how 
he defined himself in relation to his 
own men in the microcosm of ship¬ 
board life. 

“Cook came from a middle to 
lower-middle class background, and 
it was not common for someone 
from his class to become a captain,” 


says Grazley. “He 
didn’t have the 
same social status 
as some of the of¬ 
ficers or scientists 
who accompa¬ 
nied him, and 
some of the scien¬ 
tists in particular 
considered him to 
be a bit rough. In 
presenting him¬ 
self as a model of 
plain speech and 
hard work, he 
serves as a kind of 
precursor to the 
rise of the middle 
class in Britain.” 

Grazley plans 

to pursue a doctorate in history, 
and is interested in examining 



Grazley 

men’s and women’s writings about 
courtship in Upper Canada. 



GRAD THRIVES ON CREATING POSITIVE CHANGE 


Copeland 


? When Brenda 

Copeland started 
her thesis on 
the experiences 
of friendships 
among youths 
with fetal alcohol 
syndrome (FAS) 
she didn’t think it 
would change 
her much. But 
it did. 

“I found out 
that friendship is 
enormously im¬ 
portant to the 
seven people I in- 
terviewed and 
that they spent 
a lot of time 
searching for it,” 
says Copeland, “Sometimes it was 
difficult to find.” 

People with FAS tend to have 


different approaches to problems, 
different coping strategies. Some¬ 
times this leads to a struggle for 
support and acceptance, says 
Copeland. “Now that I know this 
I tend to provide a greater range 
of supports and listen more 
closely to what people have to say. 
It’s made me a better practi¬ 
tioner.” 

You could say that providing 
support and acceptance is the 
thread of Copeland’s life. She’s 
the chair of the Greater Victoria 
Child and Youth Advocacy Soci¬ 
ety and is also involved with a 
peer support project for youths 
that are leaving government care. 

“What I enjoy most about 
being a child and youth care 
worker is that it supports posi¬ 
tive change both for individu¬ 
als and the systems,” Copeland 
explains. “I welcome the chance 


to develop relationships with 
people and create positive 
change. The collaboration as¬ 
pect is very important because 
it’s not just one person who is 
doing the change — the change 
comes from working together, 
exchanging experiences and 
knowledge.” 

This month, Copeland gradu¬ 
ates with a master’s in policy and 
practice in health and social serv¬ 
ices —a multidisciplinary degree 
from child and youth care, social 
work, and nursing. It’s Copeland’s 
second graduation from UVic. In 
1989 she earned a BA from the 
school of child and youth care. 

Copeland is currently a ses¬ 
sional instructor at the school. 
During the last two years she’s 
been keeping very busy by not 
only teaching classes, but also 
developing Web components for 


“What I enjoy most 
about being a child 
and youth care worker 
is that it supports 
positive change both 
for individuals and the 
systems. ” 

some of the distance courses. 

“What will I do now that I’ve 
graduated?” Copeland ponders. 
“I’m going to continue sessional 
teaching and my work in the 
community. Right now, I’m fa¬ 
cilitating educational workshops 
that are designed to bring the 
government and community to¬ 
gether. I’d also like to do more 
work with people who have fe¬ 
tal alcohol syndrome.” 


RESEARCH WAS A GAS FOR 
EARTH AND OCEAN SCIENCES GRAD 


“It was chaos, total 
chaos. I mean, we 
should be researchers, 
but for the first time 
we forgot about that. ” 

Just below the ocean floor, 

where the water is cool enough and 
the pressure is high enough, ice-like 
methane gas hydrates often form. 
Their existence along Canada’s West 
Coast had long been hypothesized 
but never proven. 

Then Michael Riedel came to 
UVic from Germany to conduct his 
doctoral studies. He specializes in 
three-dimensional seismic surveys 
of the sea floor. “You can generate 
3-D seismic images or animated 
videos of the ocean floor and the 


subsurface to fully understand the 
geological structures,” says Riedel. 
“It’s pretty cool.” 

In 1999, using Riedel’s 3-D 
mapping skills, scientists made the 
very first recovery of methane hy¬ 
drates in Canadian waters. 

It was one of those breakthrough 
days when rational scientific inquiry 
gives way to sheer emotion. “It was 
chaos, total chaos. I mean, we 
should be researchers, but for the 
first time we forgot about that. We 
were just excited to see the hydrate.” 

They were on board a Canadian 
Coast Guard research vessel 100 
km west of Vancouver Island. Us¬ 
ing a heavily weighted piston core 
sampler to retrieve material from 
1,300 metres below the surface, the 
team retrieved a fizzing sample of 
ice that would burn if a match was 
held to it. 


“The chunk was maybe 10 or 16 
cm long. We didn’t expect that. 
What people elsewhere had seen was 
a little icy module but never a chunk 
of ice. So we were totally amazed. 
Even the cook and some of the en¬ 
gine guys came out of their environ¬ 
ment to see what was going on.” 

It also smells bad, “not because 
of the methane but because of the 
hydrogen sulfite associated with the 
decomposition of the organic mat¬ 
ter. It smells like rotten eggs. Hor¬ 
rible.” 

Researchers like Riedel and his 
UVic PhD supervisors Drs. Roy 
Hyndman and Ross Chapman are 
interested in methane hydrates for 
two main reasons. It’s a potential al¬ 
ternative energy source and they 
suspect its release from the ocean 
floor during earthquakes adds to 
greenhouse gas levels in the earth’s 



Riedel 


atmosphere. 

Riedel will 
spend the next 
year or two con¬ 
ducting his post¬ 
doctoral work 
with the Pacific 
Geoscience Cen¬ 
tre in Sidney 
where he’ll focus 
on Arctic gas hy¬ 
drates, considered 
the safest option 
for methane hy¬ 
drate energy be¬ 
cause its extrac¬ 
tion would be 
from land. 

“Everyone is 
talking about an 
energy crisis,” says Riedel, “so we 
need another energy source that 
covers our basic needs. I would 


think that we should go for mining 
but we have to be very careful in 
terms of environmental concerns.” 
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BEING A TEAM-PLAYER LEADS TO MBA SUCCESS 


“Look for something 
different. It’s a lot more 
exciting in life when 
you do that as opposed 
to following the 
mainstream. ” 


Jill Napier is about to receive 
her MBA and her every step to 
convocation has been guided by 
the same philosophy. Its all about 
teamwork — whether playing, 
coaching, teaching, learning or 
working for Victoria’s fast-grow¬ 
ing Internet book dealer, 
abebooks.com 

She played basketball, rugby 
and rowed during her undergradu¬ 
ate degree and teacher training in 
Ontario, so her UVic MBA started 


under unfamiliar circumstances: 
without a team to meet after class. 

“I popped over to the gym, be¬ 
cause it was my habit, and that’s 
where I talked to (Vikes women’s 
basketball coach) Kathy Shields. 
She was very welcoming and of¬ 
fered me an assistant coaching po¬ 
sition,” says Napier. It was a 
rewarding experience, particularly 
since that year (1999-2000) the 
team won the national title. 

The experience also reinforced 
the importance of teamwork in her 
business studies. 

“My involvement in sports was 
really helpful in all the group 
work that was involved in the 
(MBA) program. Also, now that 
I’ve left the program I find that 
the ability to work as a team, and 
the synergistic qualities that are 
added to any project, is extremely 
important.” 


The attitude of her classmates 
and professors also confirmed that 
she’d made the right choice, con¬ 
sidering her initial impression of 
the stereotypical MBA. 

“One of my fears...was the 
whole MBA thing. The suit-and- 
tie, competitive aspect. Then, I 
thought, well maybe an MBA out 
west isn’t going to be quite so 
ferocious.” 

Used to smaller communities 
and schools, Napier discovered a 
“collegial” group of 40 or so fellow 
MBA students with varying back¬ 
grounds, all willing to share and 
learn from each other’s experiences. 

“It has encouraged me to be 
more open-minded. Also, through 
the entrepreneurship program — 
where you’re encouraged to be crea¬ 
tive and (realize) that ideas that 
might seem stupid aren’t stupid, and 
that you can actually put them to 


use — has given 
me a lot more 
confidence. As a 
teacher and a 
coach, I use the 
same philosophy: 
look for some¬ 
thing different, 
something new. 

It’s a lot more ex¬ 
citing in life when 
you do that as 
opposed to fol¬ 
lowing the main¬ 
stream.” 

Now, her new 
teammates are in 
the marketing 
and business de¬ 
velopment office 
of abebooks.com. 

Many of them 

followed the same path from 
UVic, via the co-op program. 



Napier 

“After my work term was up it 
just was natural that I stayed on.” 


LAW GRAD RELISHES SUPREME COURT JOB 


“Its the best job I’ve 
ever had. I get to work 
with super bright 
people and it involves 
the most interesting 
cases in the country. 

If Canada’s Supreme Court 

judges were compared to the deal- 
makers of the NHL, then UVic law 


grad Jeffrey Van Hinte is the court’s 
top draft pick. 

Each year several dozen bright 
law grads descend on Ottawa for a 
day of interviews with the judges 
for their coveted clerk positions. 
Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Beverly McLachlin picks her three 
clerks first — and Van Hinte was 
one of them. 

“It’s the best job I’ve ever had. I 
get to work with super bright peo¬ 
ple and it involves the most inter¬ 
esting cases in the country. The one 


downside is that it only lasts a year,” 
says Van Hinte from Ottawa, where 
he now lives with his wife and year- 
old son. 

A engineering graduate from the 
University of Waterloo, Van Hinte 
discovered he “didn’t have anything 
against engineering” but that he was 
increasingly attracted to “the ambi¬ 
guity of law which challenges me 
more from an intellectual level.” 

He came west to UVic, he says, 
because of its reputation for offer¬ 
ing a law education that was colle¬ 


gial rather than Competitive. Van 
Hinte is the second consecutive 
UVic law grad to clerk for the Chief 
Justice and he relishes the days and 
weeks he spends conducting research 
into upcoming cases and decisions. 

“The clerks are the first ones to 
dive into the material at great depth. 
We also provide background re¬ 
search, analysis and commentary to 
assist the judges in their writing of 
decisions.” 

Van Hinte describes his relation¬ 
ship with the Chief Justice as “very 


professional.” The two meet and 
discuss work on the phone fre¬ 
quently. Van Hinte isn’t certain 
about his career direction after his 
clerkship ends. He’s considering a 
couple of offers in either the public 
or private sector, but in the mean¬ 
time he’s clear about what he’ll ac¬ 
complish in the year ahead. 

“Law school is mostly con¬ 
cerned with trying to find out what 
the law is,” says Van Hinte. “Here, 
I’m trying to find out what the law 
should be.” 


GRAD HELPS GIVE VOICE TO "INVISIBLE 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


“I find solitude very 
enriching but I found 
myself wondering 
about people who dont 
choose to be alone. ” 

Paula FlTZGlBBON, WHO receives 
her PhD in education during con¬ 
vocation ceremonies this month, 
knows a lot about solitude. And 
much of what she knows, and is 
passing on in a ground-breaking 
dissertation, she learned from the 
socially isolated high school stu¬ 
dents she has studied. 

FitzGibbon earned her BEd at 
UVic in 1978 and her MA in edu¬ 
cation in 1993. For her master’s 


thesis, she wrote a phenomeno¬ 
logical study of solitude based on 
interviews with people who live 
solitary lives and from her own ex¬ 
perience of self-imposed aloneness 
in an isolated area of northern Van¬ 
couver Island. 

“I find solitude very enriching,” 
says FitzGibbon, “but I found my¬ 
self wondering about people who 
don’t choose to be alone.” Her dis¬ 
sertation, Invisible, Alone, and Al¬ 
ienated: Experiences and Perceptions 
of Socially Neglected High School Stu¬ 
dents , grew out of that curiosity. It’s 
based on extensive observations and 
interviews with socially withdrawn 
students at a Vancouver Island high 
school. 

“These students appear to be 
unengaged and are so passive that 


they’ve become almost invisible,” 
she explains. “They drift through 
school and through life. They rarely 
speak to anybody — either at home 
or at school.” 

And they go virtually unnoticed 
by everyone, even — until now — 
by most researchers. 

These isolated students came 
from a wide variety of social and eco¬ 
nomic backgrounds. FitzGibbon 
found that most of them had been 
verbally and/or physically abused by 
their peers in elementary school. “In 
virtually every case, their parents 
and teachers had told them to ig¬ 
nore the attackers and they would 
be left alone,” says FitzGibbon. So 
the students learned not to trust 
their perceptions of people and to 
hide or deny their feelings. They re¬ 



treated into invis¬ 
ibility. 

In one chap¬ 
ter, FitzGibbon 
quotes excerpts 
from her inter¬ 
views. “It makes 
for gripping, even 
harrowing read¬ 
ing,” says her doc¬ 
toral supervisor, 

Dr. Alison Preece. 

“The perspec¬ 
tives of students 
in this position 
have not previ¬ 
ously been well- 
represented in the 
professional lit¬ 
erature. So it’s a real contribution, 
and of obvious relevance with 


FitzGibbon 

present concerns about disaffected 
youth and their turn to violence.” 




YOUR SEAPLANE PROFESSIONALS 


Moving the UVic 
community! 

CONFERENCE, RESEARCH OR JUST SOME R&R, WE WILL GET YOU THERE. 


$93 

ONE WAY + C ST 


Fastest service 
downtown to 
downtown. 

Vancouver 
and Victoria. 

★REGARDLESS OF WHEN YOU BOOK! 


250-384-2215 
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The 

REAL VALUE 

of my degree 

Yes, earning a degree is an accomplishment, 
but it’s what you do with it that really counts 


by Spencer Maybee 



Maybee, at a Winnipeg landmark. 


I GOT A SLIP IN THE MAIL reminding me 
of my graduation from the University of Vic¬ 
toria this month. It felt like a message from 
another planet. 

Graduation is a ceremony that marks the 
transition of a student from academia to the 
Real World, or, I suppose, to the next level of 
academia. As a student you struggle to en¬ 
dure a battery of tests of ability and under¬ 
standing that are fabricated and used by the 
university to measure your success, tests that 
have little bearing on the Real World. 

When you graduate, you’re expected to 
apply what you’ve learned in protective cap¬ 
tivity to the unforgiving and notoriously 
unfair Real World. The measures of your suc¬ 
cess within the bounds of the institution are 
used to predict your success, but it’s anyone’s 
guess whether you’ll land on your feet or 
butter-side down in a gutter. 

Graduation is like a winner’s circle at the 
end of a long, arduous racecourse through the 
woods where friends and family receive each 
runner with cheer and outstretched arms. The 

U 

There are things worth 
working for regardless of 
the dollar value that 
society places on them 
... whose value we define 
by what we sacrifice for 
them. 

Real World I’ve come to know while I was in 
school and since I finished classes over a year- 
and-a-half ago, is more like an untrodden for¬ 
est with no pathways or markers and certainly 
no finish line, where you’re just as likely to come 
across a grouchy bear as a fuzzy group hug. 
Somewhere between the start of my program 
at UVic and now, the ostensible end, I left the 
course and started making it up for myself. The 
finish line has become, well, just a formality. 

When I moved away from my home in 
Toronto to come to UVic, I was 18-years-old, 
fresh out of Grade 13 and thirsty for Real World 
experience. I chose not to live in student dorms 
because I wanted to live in Victoria more as a 
resident than as a student. I rented a one-bed- 
room apartment with my cousin in a Fairfield 
apartment building, paid the bills, did the laun¬ 
dry, dishes and cooking. 

First-year was exciting with all the new 
challenges, but it was lonely. I was a long way 
from my best friends and the West Coast was 
colder than I had imagined. I was used to 
looking to my friends and family for reassur¬ 
ance and self-affirmation. I was on my own. 

Then there was the money issue. Day in, 
day out, to constantly be reminded that your 
life’s work isn’t valued in the way our society 
measures value — that is to say, it’s not paid 
labour — is to constantly take a kick in the 
self-esteem department. You start to believe 
that the world really doesn’t need you. 

To endure, I had to keep focused on the 
idea that my work had value, no matter how 
obscure or convoluted it may have seemed. 

In the sciences or in the more career- 
tracked disciplines it may be easier to find 
that focus: this is what a commerce grad gets 
per annum, this is what a research scientist 
gets. But in the arts there aren’t existing 
archetypes, there is only uncertainty and crea¬ 
tive ways to overcome or revel in that uncer¬ 
tainty. Any security you have you make for 
yourself. 

This is a lesson I learned at UVic that ex¬ 


tends beyond my academic career into my 
daily life. But I also learned that if you want 
change, you have to invite a little instability 
into your life. 

After school was out for the summer, res¬ 
pite came more infrequently. Summers were 
no longer a time to relax. They became a hot 
scramble for cash, the only four months of 
the year with any earning potential. 

To distribute the earning burden more 
evenly over the year I applied to the arts and 
writing co-op program “to put the earning 
back into my learning,” you might say. I was 
already well along in my degree: I started co¬ 
op just as I was finishing the last of my course 
requirements. 

I uprooted and moved to Winnipeg in 
October 2000 to take a co-op job with 
Turnstone Press on an eight-month intern¬ 
ship and finished the remainder of my co-op 
requirements on a three-month contract 
working for the Winnipeg International Writ¬ 
ers Festival this summer. 

I’m now working for a small film produc¬ 
tion company here in the Peg where I’m learn¬ 
ing about the language of film and the film 
industry. This is my first salaried position that 
isn’t co-op. 

The transition from student to civilian has 
been a smooth, almost seamless one. I found 
a stable course. And though I don’t like to 
admit it, I was entertaining thoughts of cruise 
control — getting on a predetermined career 
track, maybe a union job in the entertain¬ 
ment industry or even selling insurance, and 
staying the course for Freedom 55. If this is 
the Real World, I thought, I’ll have mine with 
a little umbrella in it. 

It wasn’t really an option. A sequence of trag¬ 
edies in September sealed it for me. There are 
more important things in the world than new 
car smell and the feeling of proud ownership of 
something new that you could have lived with¬ 
out. There are things worth working for regard¬ 
less of remuneration, regardless of the dollar 
value that society-at-large places on them, whose 
value we define by what we sacrifice for them. 

Before the massive tragedy of the World 
Trade Center attacks, the Winnipeg arts and 
writing community suffered a tragedy of its 
own when my former boss, Turnstone Press 
editor Manuela Dias, died suddenly on Sept 5. 
This one struck home and caused me to re¬ 
flect on my own mortality. The Real World 
had sent a sombre message: You’re not here 
for long. And moreover, when you’re gone 
what you leave behind isn’t what you earned 
in your life, but what you gave away. 

It feels strange to be reminded of my gradu¬ 
ation now, after I feel like I’ve graduated from 
so many small stages of life. I’ve been in the 
workforce now for over a year-and-a-half and 
I’ve never felt further away from school, al¬ 
though I’m still learning and writing and the 
work I did in my degree is pertinent to my daily 
life. It’s not that I feel so much time has passed 
since I’ve been learning, but that I’ve been learn¬ 
ing this whole time, just not the measured, 
tested material that the degree recognizes. 

My degree, when it comes in the mail, 
won’t be a membership card to an elite 
workforce. It will be a piece of paper which, 
when laminated, will serve just as well as a 
placemat. It is a symbol of achievement, cer¬ 
tainly, of sustained focus and surmounted ob¬ 
stacles. It is a symbol of sleepless nights, debt, 
malnourishment and sacrifice. But in the end 
the degree will be just something I earned. 

The real value of my degree lies in what it 
enables me to give away. 

Spencer Maybee graduates this month with a 
degree in writing, a minor in professional writ¬ 
ing, and a special interest in film studies and 
film production. 
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Women's cross-country Vikes win national pennant — again 


The Vikes womens cross country 
team won their fourth consecutive 
national championship last week¬ 
end when they took the CIS title 
in Sherbrooke, Quebec on Nov. 10. 
The men’s team placed fifth 
nationally. 

Five Vikes women placed among 
the top 20 runners on the 5K 
course. Liz Ramage placed fourth 
with a time of 18:24, while 
teammate Larissa Managh was close 
behind with a time of 18:27. Both 
runners were named first-team All- 
Canadians. Heather Goodfellow 
was named to the second team and 
coach Brent Fougner once again 
took CIS coach-of-the-year hon¬ 
ours. Vikes runner Christina 
Heisterran was named Canada West 
female rookie-of-the-year. 

On the mens side, Vikes run¬ 
ner Jerry Ziak was first in the field 


of 10K runners with a time of 
31:51. The gold medal winner was 
also named the men’s 2001 season 
CIS MVP to go with his Canada 
West MVP award. The overall 
fifth-place finish for the men 
moved them up sharply from 10th 
place last year. 

The Vikes men’s and women’s 
rowing teams dominated this year’s 
University Rowing Champion¬ 
ships with both squads handily 
winning the overall titles in St. 
Catharines, Ontario on Nov. 11. 

The women captured their title 
with almost double the points over 
second-place Brock. The men won 
by a similarly impressive margin, 
also over Brock. The women’s title 
included wins in the women’s eight 
and pair (events UVic has never 
lost), lightweight double and light¬ 
weight coxed four while the men’s 


United Way campaign 
in sight of its goal 


After just a few months, the UVic 
United Way campaign has already 
reached 78 per cent of its goal. 

“It’s amazing really,” says cam¬ 
paign manager Janice Bennett. “As 
of Nov. 13 we’ve raised $82,319 of 
our $105,000 goal. That’s includ¬ 
ing the United Way book sale, 
which was a great success by the 
way.” The sale raised a total of 
$4,967, almost twice as much as 
last year. 

Many departments are doing 
their own internal fundraising. 
Career services (formerly the stu¬ 


dent employment centre) is raf¬ 
fling off its annual gift basket. 
Accounting services is running a 
survivor lottery contest, and hu¬ 
man resources is holding a draw 
for hockey tickets. 

“Participation is the key to the 
campaign’s success,” says Bennett. 
“The more people who become in¬ 
volved in our events and pledge what 
is a right amount for them, the more 
quickly we’ll reach our goal.” 

For more information about the 
UVic United Way campaign visit 
<unitedway.uvic.ca>. 


in memonam 


Former UVic secretary Georgina Ann Smith lost her struggle 
with cancer on Oct. 26. 

For more than 20 years Smith was a technical typist in the 
mathematics and statistics department. She went on disability 
leave three years ago and managed to enjoy one more cruise and 
three summers at the cottage, a pastime she truly enjoyed. 

“She was a very private person,” says Charlie Burton, the 
department’s administrative officer, “and she had a very good feel 
for a highly specialized area.” As a technical typist specializing in 
math papers, she was skilled in the intricacies of the TeX and 
LaTeX typesetting packages and her layouts of mathematical 
formulae and equations continue to serve as models for others. 

Two sons, Russell and Craig, survive Smith. She will be missed 
by all who knew her, especially her colleagues at UVic and her 
family in Victoria and Edmonton. 


championship title included wins 
in the eight, pair and the light 
men’s double. 

The Vikes women’s field hockey 
team settled for a bronze medal in 
this year’s CIS championships in 
Toronto, beating the host Varsity 
Blues 2-0 on Nov. 4 at U ofT’s 
Lamport Stadium. UBC edged the 
University of Waterloo for the gold 
medal. 

The Vikes’ Andrea Rushton and 
Sara Simpson were named to the 
CIS field hockey all-star team and 
Rushton, Canada West player-of- 
the-year and nominee for the Liz 


Hoffman Player trophy, was pre¬ 
sented with the coveted award as 
the CIS player of the year. This 
season Rushton was a member of 
Canada’s senior national team, the 
World Cup qualifying team and 
the B.C. provincial field hockey 
team. Rachel Peters was named to 
the second all-star team. 

A young Vikes men’s soccer 
team made it to the Canada West 
gold medal game at Centennial 
Stadium but lost a close game 1-0 
to UBC. Several team members — 
Jordan Robinson, Kingsley Jones, 
Nico Craveiro, Sean Battistoni and 


Jason Owen — were named to the 
tournament all-star team. 

Vikes women’s rugby players 
Sarah Hanna and Kim Coyle were 
named to the 2001 CIS women’s 
rugby All-Canadians. Both stu¬ 
dent-athletes played an integral 
role in leading the Vikes to a silver 
medal in the Canada West wom¬ 
en’s rugby playoffs. 

Two Vikes were named to the 
Canada West women’s soccer All- 
Star teams. Lindsay Gaunt made 
the first team as a defender and 
Joann Nash made the second team 
as a midfielder. 



RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
November 2001 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony 

Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
UVic Board of 
Pension Trustees 



J. Mark 
Gouws, 

CFP, CLU, ChFC 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 



Age 55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

‘Minimum Payout 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$119 

$159,086 

$139 

$133,291 

$167 

$112,375 

$198 

$98,521 

$308 

$92,196 

$327 

$84,410 

$365 

$74,706 


Accelerated Payout: Income over 5 years $935 Total 5 year payout $56,100 

Income over 10 years $544 Total 10 year payout $65,280 

Income over 15 years $400 Total 15 year payout $72,000 

‘Based on best current guaranteed rate of 5.65%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments 
are available. 


Life Annuities: 

Age 55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

...payments cease at death 

$306 

$339 

$385 

$431 

$458 

$520 

$607 

...10 years guaranteed 

$302 

$329 

$364 

$392 

$407 

$433 

$453 

Female 








...payments cease at death 

$287 

$311 

$347 

$382 

$404 

$456 

$527 

...10 years guaranteed 

$285 

$306 

$336 

$362 

$377 

$407 

$433 

Joint Life: 10 yrs guaranteed 

$265 

$282 

$306 

$330 

$343 

$373 

$405 

Various options 

concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 



Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. If you would like a personalized illustration or 
a copy of "Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please phone or write: 402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W 1G2 

phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD building better retirement incomes since 1974 



UVIC BO0KSTORE 


Ue c4rr\j GK.L/1 

TC 

i|e+|)i 

n<j&GI 

IfTfil 


721-8311 

3:30 — 5:00 Monday to Friday 
11:00 - 5:00 Saturday 


web. uvic. ca/bookstore 



You’ve got mail... coming soon 


For more information on 
government services: 


A booklet on Government of Canada services 
Look for information on: 


canada.gc.ca 


• Career, job and business planning 

• Protecting the environment 

• Safe surfing on the Internet 

• Helping kids do their homework 

• Retirement planning 

• Making choices for healthy living 


Service Canada 
Access Centres 


1 800 O-Canada 

(1 800 622-6232) 


For you, your family and your community. 
It’s coming to your mailbox soon! 


Canada 
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UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program 


The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
£ UVic employees & eligible dependants 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL 
^ and available at several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

Tw waw| Mfo in fl» ah? 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 
• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees 
appointed for a minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or 
more (including grant & agency employees) 
• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 
• UVic Retirees Association members 



Call UVic’s EFAP service provider 

727-2861 INTERLOCK 1-888-227-7897 

http://web.uvic.ca/efap 


VICTORIA TAXI 

VICTORIA’S DRIVING FORCE 

SERVING UVIC AND VICTORIA FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
FOR FAST, FRIENDLY AND COURTEOUS SERVICE 

CALL 383-7111 

UNIVERSITY 381-2030 

AIRPORT & FERRY SERVICE 

FULL FLEET “INTERAC PAYMENT 
ACCEPTED” 

ALSO ACCEPTED: VISA, MASTERCARD, 
AMEX, JCB INTERNATIONAL 

Also serving the Western Communities 
under “WESTWIND TAXI” 
a division of VICTORIA TAXI at 474-4747 


Choices are limited in terrorist fight 


Farouk Mitha ( The Ring, Oct. 4) asks “What 
prevents America from taking [the Sept. 11 
terrorist attack] to the international court of 
justice? Would it not be to Americas advantage to 
procure a unanimously ratified arrest warrant for 
the actual terrorists and the organizations that 
they represent?” 

No, and for the following reason. Given the 
intractable dilemma of one person’s terrorist 
being another one’s freedom fighter, given the 
widespread sympathy for Bin Laden’s complaints 
regarding U.S. imperialism (though not for the 
terrorist methods by which he expresses his 
outrage), and given the widespread anti-Ameri¬ 
canism in the international community, the 
likelihood of the U.S. procuring a unanimously 
ratified arrest warrant is slim to none. 

Mitha also writes “If Bush thinks that the UN 
is completely impotent, he should declare this 
publicly. We could then at least save ourselves the 
delusions, the rhetoric and the money that we 
invest in maintaining the UN.” 

Yes, and for the following reason. The sooner 
we dispense with the delusions and the rhetoric 
about law being equally effective with or without 


enforcement, and about the Bin Ladens and 
Saddam Husseins of this world having as much 
respect for the UN and international law as we 
insist on the Americans having, the sooner we can 
refocus our minds and our money on creating an 
effective enforcement mechanism to deter, pre¬ 
vent and pre-empt wars of aggression and terror¬ 
ist acts. Then no state would have a reason for 
vigilante action. 

Right now the choice is not between a near¬ 
perfect world which eliminates terrorism and 
empire-building wars of aggression through 
international law, and an imperfect one wherein 
the U.S. — admittedly responsible for many of 
the world’s ills — tries to eliminate them through 
vigilante action. Rather, it is the choice between 
an imperfect world under the undue influence of 
“an imperial power with self-serving interests, 
which function in ways that are both insidious 
and coercive” and a more imperfect world under 
the undue influence of international terrorists and 
empire-building dictators who employ no stand¬ 
ards because they have none. 

D. I. Solomon, Victoria 


Caucus supports Thobani's right to free speech 


On Oct. 1, Prof. Sunera Thobani of the depart¬ 
ment of women’s studies at the University of 
British Columbia made an impassioned speech 
against a war of retaliation in response to the 
tragedy of Sept. 11. 

As women scholars associated with the fac¬ 
ulty women’s caucus at the University of Victo¬ 
ria, we support Dr. Thobani’s right to speak her 
views freely, without being subject to threats or 
sanctions of any sort. Indeed, we believe it is our 
responsibility as academics to intervene in 
public debate in order to question the taken-for- 
granted assumptions that fill the media. In this 
troubled time, we wish to express our strong 
support both for the right to academic freedom 


and for the right of free speech for all. 

Carol Harris, Pamela Moss, Martha McMahon , 
Marie Campbell ' Lynne Marks, Suzanne Urbanczyk, 
Leslie Brown, Eli 2 sabeth Bannister ; Christine St. 

Peter, Helena Kadlec, Marjorie MacDonald, Claire 
Carlin, Jutta Guberlet, Judith Terry, Mary Ellen 
Purkis, Joan Martin, Rebecca Johnson, Laurel 
Bowman, Alison Preece, Laurene Sheilds, Kathy 
Sandford, Judith Payne, Marge Reitsma-Street, Ewa 
Czaykowska-Higgins, Antoinette Oberg, Linda 
Hardy, Astri Wright, Patricia Beatty-Guenter, Alison 
Prentice, Marie Vautier, Eileen Vander Flier-Keller, 
Annalee Lepp, Leslie Butt, Colleen Varcoe, Paddy 
Rodney, Bonnie Leadbeater, Misao Dean. 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Please note 

The next issue of The Ring, on Nov. 29, is the last of the year. Calendar 
listings for Nov. 30 through Jan. 10, 2002 must be received by UVic 
communications (via campus mail or by e-mail at ucom@uvic.ca) or 
entered in the online calendar (see story on p. 1) by no later than 
4 p.m., Wednesday, Nov. 21. 


At the Galleries 

Visit < www. maltwood. uvic. ca>. 
Info: 721-6562. 

The Legacy of Blue (Nov. 19- 
an. 25) Multi-media exhibit 
>rganized in honour of the 
Canadian Society for Asian Arts 
30th anniversary. Maltwood Art 
Vluseum & Gallery. 

.ooking Forward, Looking Back 

Dec. 4-Jan. 18) Exhibit featur- 
ng works by art educators from 
JVic, SFU, UBC, Malaspina 
College, Emily Carr College, 
Dkanagan Univ., and the Univ. 
College of the Cariboo. McPher- 
on Library Gallery. 


Thursday, Nov. 15 

UVic Retirees Assoc. Lecture 11 a.m. 
Travelling with UVic. Peter Smith. 
Dunsmuir Lodge. Registration & 
Info. 472-4749 


Friday, Nov. 16 

Biology Seminar Series 2:30 p.m. 
Molluscan Insights into Glacial Refugia 
and Early Peoples in the Queen Char¬ 
lotte Islands During the Last Glaci¬ 
ation. Renee Hetherington, UVic. 
Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
721-7094 

Geography seminar 3 p.m. Resource 
Management & Treaty Negotiations: 
A Geographer’s Perspective. Michelle 
Carr, Treaty Negotiations Office. 
Cornett Bldg., A148. 721-7327 

UVic Big Band Concert 8 p.m. 
Guest jazz singer Joe Coughlin. Ian 
McDougall, conductor. Univ. Cen¬ 
tre Farquhar Auditorium. (Tickets 
$12/8). 721-7903 

Vikes Mens & Womens Volleyball: 
1st Annual UVic Canada-U.S. Classic 

TimeTBA. McKinnon Gym. Tick¬ 
ets available at event. 721-8406 


Saturday, Nov. 17 

Vikes Mens Rugby vs. Burnaby 3 p.m. 
Wallace Field. 721-8406 

Public Talk and Video Presentation 

7:30 p.m. Venerable Bagdro from 
the Ganden Monastery in Tibet. 
MacLaurin Bldg., David Lam 
Auditorium. (Tickets $10/6 avail¬ 
able at door.) Ali Thomas 383-3892 

Chamber Music Series 8 p.m. A Touch 
of Brass. McDougall-Brass Trio; 
Kulesha-Sonata for Horn, Tuba and 



USED CAR CENTRE 

Since 1964 

For all your car needs 


Alumni - Faculty - Staff - Students 

We have a large selection of 
safety-tested, reconditioned used 
cars and trucks, priced from 
$1,495 to $30,000 

For 37 years doing business in Victoria. 
We would like to do business with you! 
Buy! Sell! Trade! 

Friendly bank financing and good 
warrantees available. 

For special UVIc prices, 
please call 

Bob Geddes at 361-5935 
or 474-5200 

^ -, v “Thank you" 

1671 Island Hwy. 

Dealer #5186 _ 


Piano. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. (Tickets $12/8.) 

721-7903 


Monday, Nov. 19 

Faculty of Education Public Lecture 

2 p.m. Knowledge, Democracy, Global¬ 
ism: The Scholarly and Public Qual¬ 
ities of Research in the Digital Era. Dr. 
John Willinsky, UBC. MacLaurin 
Bldg., room D105. 721-7766 

Computer Science Colloquium 1:30— 
2:30 p.m. Algorithmics Research on 
Knowledge Discovery and Data 
Mining. Dr. Vladimir Estivill- 
Castro, Univ. of Newcastle, Aus¬ 
tralia. Engineering Office Wing, 
room 430. 721-7209 


Tuesday, Nov. 20 

UVic Heart 8c Hands Craft Fair 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fundraiser for 
Transition House. University 
Centre lobby. Info: Annette Barath 
721-7316 or Helen Rezanowich 
721-7378. 

CEOR/SEOS Seminar 3:30 p.m. A 
Large-scale Systematic Examination 
of Hydrothermal Circulation on the 
Endeavour Segment, Juan de Fuca 
Ridge. Dr. Paul Johnson, Univ. of 
Washington. Elliott Bldg., room 
062. 721-8848 

CAPI Brown Bag Seminar Series 

12:30 p.m. Why Cultural Studies Wont 
Tell Us What We Need to Know about 
Chinese Poetry. Daniel Bryant, UVic. 
Strong Bldg., room Cl26.721-7020 

History Lecture 12:30-1:30 p.m. 
Fighting Terrorism in Historical 
Perspective. Dr. David Zimmerman, 
UVic. Cornett Bldg, room A229. 

721-7382 

Public Lecture 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
Operation “EnduringFreedom”: Will 
Our Civil Liberties Endure? Don 
Galloway, Rebecca Johnson, Larry 
Hennant. Elliott Bldg., room 168. 
Info: Debby Yaffe 721-6261 or 
Proma Tagore 721-7258 

Learning & Teaching Centre Pre¬ 
sentation & Discussion Series (Nov. 
20-21) Issues in Graduate Supervision. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 
128. 721-8571 


Wednesday, Nov. 21 

Discussion Forum 12:30 p.m. Burning 
Questions Concerning the Events of 
September 11: Their Formative Con¬ 
text and Their Global Fallout. Centre 
for Studies in Religion & Society 
Grad Student Association. Grad 
Centre, room 108. Info. 721-6336 
or amwender@uvic.ca. 

Religion 8t Society Lecture 4 p.m. 

Apologies, Responsibility, and Restor¬ 
ative Justice: The Role of Language. 
Janet Bavelas, UVic. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 110. 

721-6695 

Second-Language Seminar Series 

4:30-6 p.m. The Overseas Chal¬ 
lenge. Shari Corbin, UVic. Cleari- 
hue Bldg., room D267. 721-7420 

Humanities Centre Lecture Series 

4:30-6 p.m. Arts of Abuse: Trading 
Insults and Telling Stories in Late 
Medieval Britain. Iain Higgins, 
UVic. Clearihue Bldg., room A307. 
472-4677 


Thursday, November 22 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Social Change Through Non- 


Violent Communication. Penny 
Wassman, certified trainer. Grad 
Centre, room 108. 721-8338 

Lansdowne Lecture 1 p.m. Loss 
Aversion and Investment Decisions. 
Dr. Da-Hsiang (Donald) Lien, Univ. 
of Texas at San Antonio. Strong 
Bldg., room Cl 16. 472-4139 

Biology PhD Seminar 3:30 p.m. 
Characterization of the Alpha- 
Mannosidase Gene Family in Fila¬ 
mentous Fungi. Josh Eades, UVic. 
Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
721-7094 

CAPI Research Roundtable Series 4 

p.m. The Asia-Pacific Research 
Collection at UVic. Donna Signiori 


and Cheryl Lumley, UVic. McPher¬ 
son Library, room 130. 721-7020 


Friday, November 23 

Biology Seminar Series 2:30 p.m. 
Evolution in Mixed Company: Eco¬ 
logical and Genetic Analysis of 
Salmonids. Dr. Eric Taylor, UBC. 
Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
721-7094 

Vikes Mens & Womens Basketball 
vs. Regina (W)6:30 p.m. (M)8:15 
p.m. McKinnon Gym. Tickets 
available at event. 721-8406 

UVic Wind Symphony Concert 8 p.m. 
Works by Stanhope and Rossini. 
Gerald King, conductor. Univ. 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 
(Tickets $10/8.) 721-7903 


Saturday, Nov. 24 

Sacred Path Workshop 9:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Introduction to Non- 
Violent Communication. Facilitator: 
Penny Wassman, certified trainer. 
Grad Centre, room 108. (Cost $55/ 
30.) 721-8338 


Vikes Womens Rugby vs. Douglas 

11:30 a.m. Wallace Field. 721-8406 

Vikes Mens & Womens Basketball vs. 
Regina (W)6:30 p.m. (M)8:15 p.m. 
McKinnon Gym. Tickets available 
at event. 721-8406 


Sunday, Nov. 25 

Concert 2:30 p.m. Opening Concert 
of the Greater Victoria Youth Orches¬ 
tra’s 16th Season. Janos Sandor, music 
director and conductor. Univ. Cen¬ 
tre Farquhar Auditorium. (Tickets 
$16/12/8). 360-1121 

Sunday Workshop Lost Worlds: 
Jewish Life, Roman Rule. Dr. Keith 
Bradley, Univ. of Notre Dame; Dr. 


Erich Gruen, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley; Dr. Eliezer Segal, Univ. of 
Calgary; Dr. Kenneth Holum, Univ. 
of Maryland (cost $51.36+GST). 
472-4747 

Monday, Nov. 26 

Computer Science Colloquium 1:30- 
2:30 p.m. Sof ware: A Representation 
of Interacting Ideas. Dr. Roland 
Mittermeir, Universitaet Klagenfurt, 
Austria. Engineering Office Wing, 
room 430. 721-7209 


Tuesday, Nov. 27 

Series on Learning and Society 7 p.m. 
Security Without War: An Evening of 
Conversation with Internationally 
Recognized Peace Educator Murray 
Thomson. Human &C Social Dev. 
Bldg., room A240. 721-7766. 


Wednesday, Nov. 28 

Big Band II Concert 12 p.m. Fred 
Stride, conductor. MacLaurin 
Bldg., Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. (Admission by donation.) 

721-7903 


Lansdowne Lecture 1:30 p.m. Slavic 
Religious Icons. Dr. John-Paul 
Himka, Univ. of Alberta. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A201. 721-7316 

CEOR/SEOS Seminar 3:30 p.m. 
Marine Protected Areas: Appearance 
or Substance? Dr. Andrea Copping, 
Univ. of Washington. Elliott Bldg., 
room 062. 721-8848 

Religion & Society Lecture 4 p.m. 
The Architecture of Ritual: Shi’i 
Mourning at Lucknow’s Bara 
Imambara. Hussein Keshani, grad 
student, UVic. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110. 721-6695 

Second-Language Seminar Series 

4:30—6 p.m. Drama and the Non- 
Verbal. Cam Culhard, UVic. Cleari¬ 
hue Bldg., room D267. 721-7420 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. Who 
Owns the Past? The Battle over Icons 
ofthe Last Judgment in the Ukraine, 
Poland and Slovakia. Dr. John-Paul 
Himka, Univ. of Alberta. Strong 
Bldg., room Cl 18. 721-7316 


Provost's UVic Faculty Series 7:30 
p.m. A Cross-Cultural Approach to 
Health Care Ethics. Dr. Harold 
Coward, UVic. Human &c Social 
Dev. Bldg., room A240. 721-6325 

Learning 8r Teaching Centre Lecture 

Getting Started with Your Teaching 
Dossier. Dr. Geri Van Gyn, UVic. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 128. 721-8571 


Thursday, Nov. 29 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m- 
1 p.m. Evolution and the Human 
Soul. Dr. Elaine McCreary, Univ. of 
Guelph. Grad Centre, room 108. 
721-8338 


Friday, Nov. 30 

UVic Chamber Singers Christmas 
Concert 12:30 p.m. MacLaurin 
Bldg., Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
(Tickets $5.) 721-7903 

Lansdowne Lecture 12:30 p.m. The 
Place of Religion in the Ukrainian Na¬ 
tional Revival. Dr. John-Paul Himka, 
Univ. of Alberta. Centre for Innova¬ 
tive Teaching, room 110. 721-7316 



A fairytale comedy 


Actors Jay Hindle, left, and Elicia Cronin show off some of the elaborate costumery in the Phoenix Theatres' newest 
production, Turandot. The fairytale comedy, written in 1762 by Italian playwright Carlo Gozzi and set in China, tells 
the legendary story of the Ice Princess, whose love of liberty makes her reject the bonds of marriage. As the play 
soon reveals, in the ageless power struggle of the sexes, winning is losing — at least when it comes to love. 
Turandot runs until Dec. 1. For tickets, call 721-8000. 
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IT'S 'BONJOUR, 
UVIC!' FOR PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
TRIO 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

The three most recent additions to the school of 
public administration share more than a common 
language — they bring a diversity of experience 
in the public sector, economics and business. 

Dr. Emmanuel Brunet-Jailly had always 
dreamed of living by the sea and working at a good 
university. So its no surprise that he’s happy to be 
teaching courses at UVic on local government, 
urban politics and law and public administration. 

“I couldn’t do better,” says the Paris-born 
scholar who was raised on the French Riviera. With 
a PhD in political science from the University of 
Western Ontario, a law degree and 10 years of 
work in the French government, Brunet-Jailly has 
a diversity of experience to bring to the classroom. 
And he doesn’t miss his native country “as much 
as people assume I would.” 

Brunet-Jailly’s decision to work in North 
America was based on the realization that to get 
the best jobs and research opportunities “you have 
to be here.” He’s currently finishing a book that 




deals with his PhD work on public policy and 
public service in urban regions located on inter¬ 
national borders. It includes case studies of De¬ 
troit, Vancouver, Tijuana, San Diego, Lille 
(France), and Enshede (Holland). 

“I think we can learn so much from others, and 
comparing is a wonderful way to see what people 
do in other places. It’s the best possible way to be 
‘inspired’, and be creative about a problem, an is¬ 
sue or something difficult.” 

Pierre Olivier Pineau didn’t plan to teach at an 
English-speaking university, but he says it’s a natu¬ 
ral choice for an academic to embrace the English 
language. “Writing about your 
work in English makes it avail¬ 
able to more people,” explains 
the Quebec native, who attended 
l’ficole des Hautes fitudes 
Commerciales in Montreal and 
joined UVic’s public administra¬ 
tion department last summer. 

Pineau had a chance to prac¬ 
tise communicating in his sec¬ 
ond language while teaching 
last year in Concordia’s eco¬ 
nomics department, and dur¬ 
ing the two years he spent in 
Finland teaching and doing 
PhD research. 

His dissertation focused on 
electricity reforms and deregu¬ 
lation, a line of research he in¬ 
tends to continue. “I want to 


From left, Brunet-Jailly, Gagn£, and Pineau. 

focus on the structure of the electricity market in 
Canada and the social, economic and environmen¬ 
tal policies surrounding this,” he says. 

Pineau realized he truly wanted to work in pub¬ 
lic administration when he learned more about 
the UVic school. “It’s a professional school, so we 
have to teach people how to apply the tools, not 
just give them ideas.” 

Lynda Gagne is interested in how childcare, 
the maternal labour supply and other family en¬ 
vironmental factors affect child development and 
behaviour. She’s also looked at the effect of 
childcare costs on the maternal labour supply and 
at the equity of the childcare expense deduction. 

An economist who has worked as an account¬ 
ant and spent time in the public sector, Gagne is 
currently finishing her UBC PhD thesis on 
childcare in Canada, and is teaching classes in ac¬ 
counting and economics. 

And despite her Quebec accent — she was born 
in Rimouski — she’s spent most of her life in B.C. 
Her family moved to Terrace when she was still 
young. “My French is not as good as my Eng¬ 
lish,” she laughs. 

A faculty member at UBC who knew Gagn^ 
wanted to work at UVic encouraged her to con¬ 
sider the school of public administration. “I was 
really lucky, because there were two positions I 
was qualified for.” Her current teaching responsi¬ 
bilities are a good fit, she says, because they’re a 
mix of accounting and economics. And she’s al¬ 
ways been interested in the public sector and 
policy-making. 


ECONOMIST COMES HOME FROM OZ 


Voss 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

After 10 years in Australia, Dr. 
Graham Voss couldn’t resist 
coming back to a job on the cam¬ 
pus he first experienced as an 
undergrad. 

“Sydney is quite easily one of 
the most beautiful places in the 
world,” he says of the city he left 
this summer. Voss grew up in Vic¬ 
toria, and it was the only place in 
Canada able to draw him back to his home country. 

A macroeconomist with a BA from UVic and a 
PhD from Queen’s who went on to teach for seven 
years at the University of New South Wales in Syd¬ 
ney, Voss looks at the big picture of the economy. 
His areas of interest include monetary and fiscal 
policy, exchange rates, and the role banks play in 
the economy. 

When he left Sydney, he’d been working at the 


Reserve Bank of Australia for three years. “I didn’t 
go into it with plans to stay,” he says, explaining 
that his work there was really a form of research. 
So why the move back to academia? “You have 
more academic freedom in a university.” 

Voss is now teaching economics classes. Al¬ 
though his primary research area to date has been 
macroeconomic policy, he’s also working on an¬ 
other “interesting puzzle” that suggests to him how 
little is known about how economies work. He 
and a colleague in Australia are studying the eco¬ 
nomic growth of industrialized countries to de¬ 
termine what factors make some countries grow 
at similar rates at similar times. 

Sometimes it’s obvious, he says, if there are sig¬ 
nificant trade relationships that allow countries 
to influence one another in terms of growth and 
investment. But it seems as though there could 
be other forces at work, such as approaches to man¬ 
aging the economy, and even common languages. 
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